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at all. They state, simply but emphatically, that nothing
ever was, or ever could have been, diffused across the
Pacific. Wissler does not agree with this; he holds that
a great number of American traits,, including the fire-drill,
the bow, the harpoon, simple baskets and nets, wooden
slat armour, and the domesticated dog, probably came from
Asia via Alaska (The American Indian^ pp. 302, 399). Yet
he assures us that:

^Independently the New World developed agriculture,
pottery, the higher types of basketry and cloth weaving,
the working of the softer metals and the manufacture of
bronze. The progress in astronomical knowledge and the
fine arts compares favourably with that of the early
Asiatics. Yet, in all, we see the marks of originality which
are alone sufficient evidence of their independent origin*
(ibid., p. 396).

He bases his belief also on the differences in language
between America and the Old World. Yet both these argu-
ments apply equally to China. We know that the culture
of China was profoundly influenced from India and Persia,
yet its culture is more strikingly original and its language
more strikingly different than anything which has been
found in America. Originality in art consists not in inven-
tion but in choice; the Chinese had a wider field of choice
than the Americans, and developed a more original art.
Wissler's assertions as to the inventiveness of Americans
are not based on any evidence, but merely on arguments
which are dernonstrably fallacious.

Let us turn to Nordenskiold; he admits the possibility
of diffusion, but maintains that any invention which has no
exact parallel in the Old World must have been made in
America. He says, for example, that *a couple of bee species
have been adopted for cultivation by the Indians. That this